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memory of General Washington after six years of barely holding
his own, combining with the French fleet to capture a British
army as easily as taking a rabbit in a snare, that is to be
remembered too, for it was not a matter of fighting but of
careful timing, of logistics.
That typical western soldier and adventurer, Sam Houston,
waiting patiently until the Mexicans had rushed on to deliver
themselves into his hands at San Jacinto, that is to be
remembered. It is not Custer foolhardy and dramatic with
his long hair and his beard who is the typical Indian fighter,
but great soldiers like Sherman and Sheridan planning from
St Louis or Chicago the supplying of frontier posts, the con-
centration of adequate force. Tha Indian chiefs, Joseph,
Rain-in-the-Face, were often artists in war at least on a level
with Rommel but war to the American is a business, not an
art. The American is not interested in moral victories but in
victory; no great corporation ever successfully excused itself
to its stockholders on moral grounds for being in the red.
The United States is a great, a very great corporation whose
stockholders expect (with all their history to justify the
expectation) that it will be in the black. Other countries, less
fortunate in position and resources, more burdened with feudal
and gentlemanly traditions, richer in national reverence and dis-
cipline, can and must wage war in a very different spirit. But
look again at the cast-iron soldier of the Civil War memorial.
A few years before, he was a civilian in an overwhelmingly
civil society; a few years later, he was a civilian again in
a society as civilian as ever, a society in which it was possible
to live for many years without ever seeing a professional
soldier at all, in which 25,000 soldiers, mainly in the Indian
country, were invisible among fifty million people minding
their own business. Such a nation cannot "get there fustest
with mostest/' It must wait and plan till it can get there with
jnostest. This recipe has never yet failed and Berlin and
Tokyo realize, belatedly, that it is not going to fail this time,
that in a war of machines it is the height of imprudence to have
provoked the great makers and users of machines, and in
a war of passions to have awakened, slowly but more and
more effectively, the passions of a people which hitherto has
<fc*ly fought one war with all their strength, and that a civil
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